The Universal Provider

The system of c living-in' was an almost universal
feature of shop-life at this time. It had survived from
a former age when journeymen and apprentices lived
in their master's own house; but this domestic relation-
ship tended to become transformed into a kind of
feudal relationship, when the employees were so
numerous that they had to be lodged off the shop
premises, but in houses or dormitories belonging to their
employer. Such a feudal relationship might be either
fraternal and kindly or the reverse. Often it became a
mere form of exploitation, whereby the employee was
paid part of his wage in kind of a quality which he
dared not criticize. The Lancet Sanitary Commission
(1886) found that there were

thousands of small shops in London where no sanitary
accommodation whatever is provided for the assistant . . .
They have to run out to the nearest public-house to find a
closet or urinal. . . . They have no means of drinking
water, so they have to drink beer.

Even in large shops accommodation for meals was
often disgraceful.

In one large grocery shop the assistants were made to
take their meals in a dark basement, where the odour of
drains pervaded the whole place. ... In one of the branch
establishments there was no closet for thirteen months.

The diet usually included meat once a day, but was
not otherwise very nourishing or varied. According to
the Lancet Commission, breakfast normally comprised
" an apology for coffee, and two or three slices of bread
and margarine "; dinner, one helping of meat, often
rabbit; tea, a round and a half of bread and butter
with tea; and supper, at 11 P.M., a small piece of bread,
a small piece of cheese, and a glass of water. Often
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